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RFFORMATION OF W 
The distinguished William Wirt, with- 
insix or eight months after his marriage, 
beame addicted to intemperance, the ef- 
fet of which operated strongly on the mind 
ad health of his wife, and ina few months 
more she was numbered with the dead. 
Her death led him to leave the country 
where she had resided, and he moved to 
Richmond, where he soon rose to distinc- 
’ tion. But his habits hung about him, 
and occasionally he was found with folly 
and frolicksome spirits in bacchanalian 
revelry. His true friends expostulated 

with him, to convince him of the in- 

jury he was doing to himself. But he 

till persisted. His practice began to fall 
of,and many looked on him as on the sure 
nadto ruin. He was advised to get mar- 
ted, with a view of correcting his habits. 
This he consented to do, if the right per- 
wn offered. He accordingly paid his ad- 
isses to Miss Gemble. After some 
nonths’ attention, he asked her hand in 
mrriage. She replied—‘ Mr. Wirt, I 
lave been well aware of your intentions 
brsome time back, and should have given 
youto understand that your visits and at- 
tions were not acceptable, had I not 
reiprocated the affection which you evinced 
itme. But I cannot yield my consent 
util you make me a pledge never to taste 

uch or handle any intoxicating drinks.” 
This reply to Mr. Wirt was as unex- 
| fected as it was novel. His answer was 
. lathe regarded such a proposition as a 
Ae, lar to all further considerations of the 
subject, and left her. Her course towards 
* mwas the same as ever—his, resentment 
ne ad neglect. In the course of a few weeks 
: lewent to see her again, and again solic- 
td her hand. But her reply was, her 
tnd was made up. He became indig- 
unt, and regarded the terms she propos- 
tlasinsulting to his honor, aud vowed 
‘should be the last meeting they should 
"er have. He took to drinking worse 
“ Worse, and seemed to run headlong to 
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nown: One day, while lying in the outshirts of 
tity, near alittle grocery or grog-shop, 

ad drunk, a young lady, whom it is not 

peessary to name, was passing that way 

‘me, not far off, and beheld him with his 
*“eupturned to the rays of the scorching 

glad, J. She took her handkerchief, with her 
id “name marked upon it, and placed it 
ret his face. After he had remained in 

‘at way for some hours, he was awaken- 

tl, and his: thirst being great, he went 

fo the grocery or grog-shop to get a 

Kink, when he discovered the handker- 

ef,at which he looked, and at the name 

‘at was on it. After pausing a few mo- 

eats, he exclaimed—* Great God! who 

this with me? Who placed this on 

nd NY face?” No one knew. He dropped 
re glass, exclaiming —“ Enough! enough!” 


ther, THe ras: é 
*tetired instantly from the store, forget- 






















ting his thirst, but not the de- 
bauch, the handkerchief, or the 
lady—vowing, if God gave him 
strength, never again to taste in- 
toxicating drinks. 

To meet Miss G. was the hard- 
est effort of his life. Ifhe met 
her in her carriage, or on foot, he 
would dodge round the nearest 
corner. She atlast addressed him 
a note under her own hand, invit- 
ing him to her house, which he 
finally gathered courage enough 
to accept. He told her if she bore 
affection for him, he would agree 
to her own terms Her reply was, 
nditions are now what they ever 
have been.” “Then,” said the disen- 
thralled Wirt, ‘‘I accept them.” 

They were soon married, and from that 
day he kept his word, and his affairs 
brightened, while honors and glories gath- 
ered thick upon his brow. His name has 
been enrolled high in the temple of fame, 
while his deeds, his patriotism and re- 
nown, live after him with imperishable 
lustre. How many noble minds might the 
young ladies save, if they would follow 
the example of the heroine-hearted Miss 
G., the friend of humanity, of her country, 
and the relation of Lafayette. 


Hloral Cales. 


ORIGINAL. 


TRUE BENEVOLENCE. 


A NEW YEAR’S TALE. 














It was the first day of the new year. 
A day when merry voices are heard to 
wish the “Happy New Year,” when the 
sleigh bells ring merrily, and young hearts 
beat happily; and when warm greetings 
are exchanged, and hopes spring green 
over the grave of past sorrows. Among 
all the happy homes on that New Years’ 
day, none seemed more to abound in glad 
young hearts than Mr. Osgood’s. Sisters 
and brothers, father and mother were there : 
not one absent. Harry, the ‘boy of the 
sea,” as his father called him, had return- 
ed from a long voyage, and his presence 
added to their pleasure, more than one can 
tell, who has not had a brother a midship- 
man, and only enjoyed his presence at 
long intervals. He was a noble hearted, 


‘generous lad, full of fine impulses, but 


with little forethought and no prudence. 
Edmund, Harry’s senior by two years, was 
also at home. He had entered his second 
year at W. College, and was a fine schol- 
ar, they all said. And these were the 
only brothers of five sisters. Was it strange 
that their presence at home, after months 
of absence, should bring smiles, and joy, 
and sunshine to the heart? 

One could not well conceive of a great- 
er contrast than was exhibited in the ap- 
pearance and character of these two broth- 
ers. Harry’s round and cheerful face, 
fine color, and dark chestnut curls, gave 
him a beauty in many eyes, which Ed- 
mund’s pale face and thoughtful brow did 
not possess. If there is any difference in 
the parents’ love of their sons, it was this: 
they cherished in their hearts a belief 
that Edmund was superior to what he 
appeared, while they felt a pride and pleas- 
ure in listening to the praises which were 
continually sounded in Harrty’s favor. 
With his sisters, Harry was decidedly the 
favorite. His frank manners, affectionate 
and caressing, completely won their hearts, 
while the more silent Edmund had only one 


among them, who loved him as well as his 
brother. They respected Edmund, and 
with this respect, was mingled a little of 
awe, for they knew that for the world their 
brother Edmund would not commit a 
wrong act, but they Joved Harry with all 
his faults better: and Lizzie’s assertion 
seemed true, that “she not only loved 
Harry with all his faults, but she loved him, 
faults and all.” 

One word in favor of Edmund. After 
stating that he was not as great a favor- 
ite as his brother, we must reveal one little 
secret in regard to him. He had one 
whose love for him amounted to an absorb- 
ing affection. Next to her Maker, Ed- 
mund occupied the first place in his sis- 
ter Lucy’s heart. There was no noble 
quality, which she did not attribute to him. 
With her, his opinion was law, his taste 
was her criterion, his affection her. treasure 
beyond all price. But Lucy was a quiet, 
diffident girl, and she only showed her 
preference, by defending Edmund some- 
times, when he was blamed, and keeping 
the secret belief that ‘he was perfect,” in 
her heart of hearts. 

After so loug an introduction to these 
two members of the Osgood family, we 
must leave their characters to be further 
revealed by the story. 

The morning had been spent in a de- 
lightfal sleigh ride, and now, while a pine 
knot in the fire-place, blazed cheerfully, 
the family were seated around the dinner 
table, partaking of the New Year's feast, 
such as they all believed ‘‘ mother ” alone 
could prepare. Cousins, too, were there, 
who had returned with them to spend the 
remainder of the day and evening. Had 
you looked. in at the window, and seen 
that circle, you too would have wished to 
join it. Had you listened at the door to 
those voices, you could not have resisted 
entering the room, and becoming one of 
that youthful party. Let us listen, for 
Harry is telling a story of his life at sea. 

He has been describing a scene which 
took place where a young man was lost 
overboard. One of the sailors forgetting 
that he himself could not swim, had imme- 
diately plunged in after him, while anoth- 
er Had thtown out a rope to the drowning 
man. ‘The sea was rough, the wind high, 
but the sailor’s aim was good. The rope 
fell close at hand, and the drowning man 
caught it convulsively, and was rescued. 
The other sailor sunk, and all efforts to 
recover him were vain. 

** Wasn't he a noble fellow?” concluded 
Harry, after thus relating the story. ‘‘’ Twas 
so noble an act, I would have given all I 

, possessed to have saved him.” 

General praises were lavished upon the 
lost sailor by nearly all the party. When 
these were over, Edmund very quietly re- 
marked : 

‘Now it really doesseem to me that it 
would have been better, if he had thrown 
out another rope, instead of throwing him- 
self in, when he could not swim. The 
sailor that threw out the rope and saved 
the ygwhg man, seems to me to have done 
a wiser thing.” 

*‘Thate such cool, calculating prudence,” 
exclaimed Harry. ‘‘ Give me a generosity 
that forgets one’s self in doing a good ac- 
tion.” 

The young people seemed to agree with 
Harry, as usual—all except Lucy, who 
said: 

“*T think with Edmund that he could not 
do any good to the drowning man, by 
drowning himself.” 

There is no knowing what indignation 





Lucy would have brought upon herself 








by this remark, for a loud knocking at the 
door prevented a reply. This knocking 
procecded from a ‘Show-man,’ who begg- 
ed permission to exhibit a quantity of pic- 
tures he had with him. 

‘Let him come in and show them,” 
said several voices within. And according- 
ly an old man with grey hair, and very 
thinly dressed, entcred the room. He had 
a pack on his back, which he took off, and 
proceeded to show his pictures. These 
proved to be a very common collection of 
prints, seen in ‘a mirror, which magnified 
their defects still more. The young peo- 
ple were safisfied with one or two sights 
at these, but the old man asked the same 
price for all, whether they saw one or 
many, and succeeded in being very well 
paid for his trouble. Nor was this all. 

He had a story of suffering to relate. 
“A sick wife and grandchild,” he said, 
“‘were on the road. He had no means of 
buying them provisions or of getting them 
hence.” 

This tale told ina doleful voice, quickly 
excited Harry’s sympathies. He drew out 
his purse, and gave the old man several 
dollars, nearly all it contained. Edmund 
looked on with a sceptical air, meanwhile, 
and, in his calm manner, inquired of the 
man : 

“‘ Where in the road are your wife and 
child? Perhaps we can go ‘and assist 
them.” 

The show-man did not seem disposed 
to answer this question, but gathering up 
his pictures, said to Harry: ‘God bless 
you, young master, for a noble, generous 
gentleman. Your heart and face show 
that you were destined for a prince.” 

With these words the old man hurried 
away, declining the offer of food which 
was made to him. i 

“Harry,” said his brother, the moment 
the door was closed. ‘*That man is an 
imposter. He has forged that story, and 
will spend your money in drink at the next 
public house.” 

The color mounted to Harry’s face, and 
he replied: ‘‘ Do as you please with your 
own money, Edmund, and I will do as I 
please with mine. I believe every word 
that the old man said.” 

And in this case, as before, the sympa- 
thies of the young people were all on Har- 
ry’s side; the faithful Lucy excepted. 
They thought Harry had done a noble 
deed, and admired his generosity, but Ed- 
mund they thought, though they did not 
say so, was cold-hearted and selfish. We 
will not say that Harry was not conscious 
of the admiration thus excited, for he was 
certainly glad, and proud to be thus re- 
garded by his sisters and cousins. 

Let us look a little behind the scenes, 
and see which was the truly benevolent 
one. It proved as Edmund said, that the 
old man was an “imposter ;” for he was 
found that night, upon the high-way, in- 
toxicated, and, doubtless, the very money 
that Harry had given, had purchased for 
him the poison. This was all the good 
his gift had done. But no one knew, ex- 
cepting Lucy, that Edmund had been sav~ 
ing his money to provide their old nurse, 
who wasinfirm and rheumatic, with many 
articles of comfort, which she would need 
in the coming winter. No one knew ex- 
cept Lucy, that’ when Edmund went out, 
after dinner, and left the cheerful circle at 
home, it was to go and visit this old nurse, 
and read to her in the Book she loved. 

Shall we not think with Lucy, that the 
thoughtful Edmund was the noblest char- 
acter? Shall we not conclude that his was 
the true benevolence, that gives, where it 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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knows giving will do good and not evil. 
If such benevolence is to be admired in oth- 
ers, let us cultivate it in ourselves. 

The winter of 1850 will bring to the poor 
want and suffering. Let us wisely strive 
to relieve their wants, remembering the 
words of our Saviour: “ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of 
these, ye have done it unto me.” 

M. W. D. 











Narrative. 
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THE WARNING. 

“The pond is frozen over—let us get 
out our skates,” said William Hurst to his 
school-mates, as school was dismissed ona 
clear and cold December evening. The 
proposal was acceptable to those to whom 
it was addressed. They hastened home to 
get their skates. 

The pond was caused by a dam which 
was thrown across the stream, a few feet 
above a fall of about forty feet. At 
the foot of the fall, there was a very deep 
hole. The water there looked very dark, 
and was never frozon over in the coldest 
weather. 

The pond was full when it froze, and 
consequently, the top of the dam was cov- 
ered with ice. The ice was very smooth 
and slippery: of course it was dangerous 
to go near the dam, for if one fell there, 
he would be liable to slide over, and down 
the falls into the gulf below: Still some 
of the boys were so fool-hardy, as to see 
how near the edge they dared to skate. 
They kept going nearer and nearer, till 
one made his mark within an inch of de- 
struction; that is, if he had gone one inch 
farther, nothing could have saved him from 
going over the dam! 

Most of the boys were frightened at 
this feat, and retired to the other end of 
the pond. After a while, William Hurst 
challenged another boy to overtake him. 
He set out at the top of his speed, and 
came down the pond, intending to turn 
before he came near the dam. Justas he 
began to turn, his skate struck a small 
stick, and threw him down. He was go- 
ing with such velocity when he fell, that 
he continued to slide along, notwithstand- 
ing his efforts to stop himself. His pur- 
suer screamed, expecting to see him go 
over the dam and down the falls, and Wil- 
liam himself gave up all hope. His body 
was nearly half over the dam, when, in 
some way, he could never tell how, he 
stopped. He lay still till his companion 
came to his assistance. He made for the 
shore, and when he reached it, he was 
unable to stand. He lay down, and wept 
in view of the danger he had escaped. I 
am afraid he did not thank God for his 
deliverance, for he had received very little 
instruction in divine things. At length 
he took off his skates, and saying, “‘I shall 
take warning from this, never to go on 
that pond again.” He wiscly kept his 
resolution. He never exposed himself to 
the danger of going over the dam again. 
He was often solicited to join the skaters 
on the upper end of the pond, but he re- 
fused. He had had warning enough, he 
said, to prevent his setting foot on the 
pond again. 

In the course of the next summer, after 
the eecurrence of the above related inci- 
dent, William was at work on the high- 
way. There was quite a large company of 
men.at work, and they had a jug of rum 
with.them, to the contents of which they 
had pretty frequent recourse. William 
was encouraged to follow the example of 
the men. He thought he would hardly be 
rated as a man, unless he drank when the 
men did. In consequence, he began to 
grow noisy and saucy, and his gait be- 
came unsteady. 

“That young man has been to the jug 
rather too often,” said one. 

“YT don’t know,” said another, “ he 
will get used to it, and then it wont have 
so much effect on him. I reckon he does 
not get much at home.” 

“He is rather too young to learn.” 

“Not abit. He will stand it all the 
better.” . 

‘* There is the minister coming—the boy 
will not like to have him see him. Let 
us smuggle him out of the way. Here 
William, you come this way >” 

‘*What do you want of me?” replied 
William, in a very loud voice. 

““T want to see you—come this way,” 





and he then went into the grove, that 
William might follow him, and be out of 
sight of the minister, who was now pretty 
near. 

**T won’t come,” said William, addres- 
sing a profane expressing which he had 
just heard fall from the lips of one who 
was at work near him. 

“There! the minister heard you swear,” 
said one. 

William looked up, and saw the eye 
of the good man upon him. He was 
not so much intoxicated, but that he felt 
asense of shame. He dropped 'bje/hoe 
and went home. He stole to his chamber, 
saying he was sick. His parents saw at 
once what was the matter with him. 

In the morning he awoke, and his 
thoughts turned at once to the occurrence 
of the former day. A deep sense of de- 
gradation oppressed him. He was asham- 
ed to meet his parents. He was ashamed 
to be seen by any one. 

His father mildly reproved him for his 
misconduct, and exhorted him to take 
warning from what had happened, never 
to take too much again. He did not bid 
him take warning, never to touch intoxi- 
cating drinks again. Possibly if he had 
done so, the result would have been dif- 
ferent. 

Six years passed away, and William was 
then twenty-two years of age. It was re- 
ported that he was soon to be married to a 
very interesting and worthy girl. “I 
wonder,” said a lady, ‘‘ that she can think 
of having him.” 

** On what account,” said another. 

‘He seldom goes where liquor is to be 
had without taking more than is good for 
him.” 

“* Perhaps he will do better after he is 
married.” 

William Hurst had not taken warning. 

Ten years passed away. A traveller 
alighted at the village tavern, a ragged 
dirty, bloated drunkard was standing in 
front of the house. ‘* Mister,” said he to 
the stranger, ‘‘ did I not use to know you 
once ?”” 

** Perhaps so, but I do not know you.” 

“ My name is Hurst.” 

“Is it possible? I hardly expected this 
of you, when we were school-fellows.” 

By taking warning from thedanger he 
was in of falling over the dam, he had 
saved his body; by not taking warning 
from the danger he was in when he first 
became intoxicated, he lost his soul. 

Let the young take warning. Je! Me 
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[Next in order come Anne Boleyn and Jane 
Seymour, both of which have been published. 
See page 6 and 13.] 


ANNE OF CLEVES. 
Fourth Queen of Henry Eighth. 
BORN 1516—p1ED 1577. 


Anne of Cleves, was the daughter of 
John Third, and Maria; heiress of Wil- 
liam, duke of Juliers, Berg, and Barens- 
burg. She was born September 22d, 1516. 
Anne was the second daughter of John, 
and was celebrated for her lovely and 
amiable qualities, the fame of which hav- 
ing reached Henry Eighth, he employed 
Christopher Mount to negotiate a treaty 
of alliance with the duke of Cleves, for 
the hand of his daughter. ‘‘ The noble 
mind of John Frederick of Saxony, re- 
volted at the proposal of linking his amia- 
ble sister-in-law to a prince so deficient in 
conjugal virtue as Henry Eighth.” But 
he was assured that the cause of protes- 
tantism in Europe, would be greatly ad- 
vanced by the influence of a Lutheran 
queen of England. The death of Anne’s 
father, occasioned some delay, but thé 
matrimonial treaty was finally concluded 
at Winsor, and the contract of marriage 
signed at Dusseldorf, Sept, 4th, ‘1539. 
All matters of state policy, and royal cer- 
emonials being at length arranged, the 
bride elect of Henry 8th, bade a long fare- 
well (and as it proved a last one,) to her 
mother, brother and sisters, by all of whom 
she was tenderly beloved. She “ quitted 
her native city of Dusseldorf, the first 
week in October, 1539, and attended by a 
splendid train and escort, left the banks of 
the Rhine, for a stranger-land, of which 
she was now styled queen.” 





Anne was detained by perverse winds 





and waves for a long time, but she landed 
at Deal, on the-27th of Dec., and was re- 
ceived with due honors and attentions. 
On the next day, (being New Years’) Hen- 
ry with a number of his gentlemen, came 
incog, to visit Anne, resolving to see his 
bride privately, of whose charms he had 
formed an exalted idea, from a painting 
executed by Holbein, which had been sent 
him previous to entering upon his matri- 
monial treaty for the hand of Anne. Hen- 
ry suddenly entered the presence of his 
betrothed; but one glance at Anne, suf- 
ficed to destroy the enchantment. which 
Holbein’s pencil had created, ‘* the goods 
were not equal to the pattern,” and Hen- 
ry considered himself an injured man. 
He complained bitterly of his disappoint- 
ment, and gave vent to a torrent of vitu- 
peration against those who had provided 
him with so unsuitable a consort, and per- 
emptorily ordered that some means should 
be found, preventing the necessity of his 
completing the engagement. 

After hearing the matter canvassed by 
his council, and listening to the represen- 
tations of Cromwell, with regard to the 
impolicy of embroiling himself with the 
princes of the Smalcaldic League, Henry 
reluctantly consented that preparations on 
the most splendid scale be made for this 
marriage. Scarcely had the wedding tak- 
en place, ere Henry began again to express 
his dissatisfaction with the choice which 
he had made, and before he had been mar- 
ried four months, he shamelessly declared 
that he had never intended to retain Anne 
permanently as his queen. The situation 
of Anne must have been sad in the extreme, 
at finding all her efforts, which had been 
unremitting, to please the king, prove un- 
availing. Besides this, the king had re- 
cently become enamored of the young and 
beautiful Katharine Howard, niece to the 
duke of Norfolk, and was very desirous of 
making her his wife. 

Soon after’ this, Anne was removed to 
Richmond, and this was a preliminary step 
to a divorce, for which Henry was exceed- 
ingly impatient. A convocation of the 
clergy was assembled immediately, and 
a bill was unanimously passed, July 13th, 
1540, invalidating the marriage of Henry 
Eighth with Anne of Cleves. 

When all things had been arranged to 
the king’s satisfaction, ‘‘ Suffolk, South- 
ampton and Wristhesby, were appointed 
to proceed to Richmond to signify Henry’s 
determination to Anne, and to obtain her 
acquiescence.” The queen fainted and 
fell to the ground, ere the commissioners 
eould make known their errand. When 
she was sufficiently recovered to listen to 
them, she was greatly relieved, to under- 
stand the real nature of the king’s inten- 
tion, and at once expressed, “her willing- 
ness to resign her joyless honors, with an 
alacrity for which the king was not pre- 
pared.” 

The king settled a pension upon Anne, 
who expressed herself very grateful for it, 
and in writing to her connexions, says, 
“that she is provided for as the king’s sis- 
ter, and that it is her intention to remain 
in England, and desires that no interrup- 
tion may take place in the political alliance 
between England and her native country.” 
Anne continued to reside at Richmond, 
where she was visited by the king, whom 
she received kindly and politely, and he 
expressed himself well pleased with his 
reception. 

Anne of Cleves was probably detained 
in England by Henry, as a hostage for the 
conduct of her brother and his allies, for 
in her letters she intimates that ‘‘ any hos- 
tility on their part will be visited on her 
head.” Anne passed her time very pleas- 
antly at Richmond, and in all “ the gentle 
charities of life, pursued the even tenor 
of her way.” Within sixteen months after 
the divorce of Anne of Cleves, the fall of 
her fair successor took place. A great 
effort was then made by her brother to 
restore her to the place which she had be- 
fore occupied as queen. This was unsuc- 
cessful, and no event of importance occurr- 
ed to break the peaceful tenor of Anne’s 
life, until the death of Henry Eighth, 
which left her free to marry again, or to 
return to her own country. She had 
however no intention of marrying again, 
and her property being in England, where 
she was honored and beloved by all who 
knew her, it was natural that she should 
prefer remaining there. 

Anne of Cleves died peacefully at the 





palace of Chelsea, July 17th, 1577, deeply 
lamented and beloved by all who 
known and appreciated her character, 
Esterry, 








Obituary. 
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DO NOT HANDLE FIRE-ARMs, 

John W. Donnan was eight years olq in 
January last. He was the eldest of tivo 
sons, children of the Rev. Thomas W 
Donnan, long and favorably known x, 
prominent member of the Alabama Confer. 
ence. John was remarkable for his soci) 
qualities and extreme fondness for the yy. 
ciety of his playmates; and to this love ¢ 
company he paid the price of his own lif 

On Monday last, he and one of his 
schoolmates were induced to accompany 
another little boy, who had improperly 
come into possession of a gun, to th 
common near his father’s house, for the 
purpose of “firing caps,” as they calle] 
it. After exploding several caps withoy 
discharging the gun, little John got Upon 
the fence, and shouted to his companions 
that he “ was not afraid ;” upon which the 
boy that had the gun replied, “ Let us shoot 
him, then,” and without stopping for ox 
moment to reflect on the dreadful cons. 
quences of the act, the dreadful gun Was 
aimed at little John, and in an instant he 
fell to the ground a lifeless corpse! Fou. 
teen shot entered his face, and head, be. 
sides several more his breast and othe 
parts of his body! He probably neve 
breathed after the gun fired. O! whata 
price to pay at the shrine of folly! 

Imagine, if you can, the feelings of bit. 
ter anguish of that dear mother and tende 
sisters, from whom he had been absent only 
a few minutes, as the pale, lifeless cong 
of the dear boy, all torn and bleeding, ws 
brought into their presence ! 

His father was absent, holding quarter 
meeting on his district. A messenger 
was immediately dispatched for him, ani 
at a late hour of the night he arrived. 

Never, never will the scenes of that how, 
in that room, be effaced from the memory 
of those who witnessed the deep, unutte- 
able anguish of that father, as he knelt by 
the side, and pressed the cold lips ofhis 
once beautiful, but now scarred and man 
gled boy. The last sound that diedo 
his ear, as he rode away to his quarterly 
meeting, was the happy shout of litte 
John at his play; and the last kiss that 
was given was from those lips now cold 
as the marble that points out his resting 
place. 

That voice which was first to announce 
his approach, as toil-worn and weary, he 
bent his steps homeward, was now silent 
in death; and those feet that were swift 
to carry the glad news, were shrouded for 
the grave! 

John was more than an ordinary boy- 
he possessed mind beyond his years. His 
place was seldom vacant in the Sabbath 
School, and his lessons were always well 
understood. 

At the time of his death, he was engag- 
ed with his mother, in the private reading 
of the Bible. They had that morning fi- 
ished the Book of Romans, each reading 
a verse alternately. 

It is the custom of his father to conclude 
family worship in the morning by repeat 
ing the Lord’s Prayer, in which the chil 
dren united, John taking the lead. The 
next morning after his death, when they 
came to this part of the service, the swett 
familiar voice of little John being no longtt 
heard repeating, ‘‘ Our Father, which at 
in heaven,” the whole family burst into 4 
flood of tears, and were scarcely able t? 
proceed. He was in the habit of retiris} 
daily, with his mother and little brothet 
two years younger than himself, for sectt! 
prayer. On these occasions he would siNf 
his favorite hymn— 

“Approach, my soul, the mercy-seat, 
Where Jesus answers prayer,” 

Cheerful and happy, he had a smile fo 
every one, but frowns for none. A larg? 
concourse of deeply sympathising frients 
followed his remains to their final rest 
place in a lovely enclosure. 

Children, beware of meddling with fire 
arms; you know not their danger. The 
dreadful consequences of inexperience © 
their use, you have in the sad fate of this 
dear little boy. Not only refrain from thet 
use yourselves, but refuse to join such chil 
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jen as sport with them. John had never 


jouched @ gun, and yet, by such an unfor- 
tunate association, he lost his life. Bitter 
sare the waters of this cup of affliction to 
ie bereaved family, “‘ they sorrow not as 
hose who have no hope.” His redeemed 
gpirit is now, doubtless, at rest in the bo- 
om of his Saviour—by an infinitely wise 
ind merciful Providence, permitted to be 
«taken from the evil to come.” 
«0! hadst thou still on earth remained, 
Vision of beauty! fair as brief! 
How soon thy brightness had been stain’d 
With passion or with grief! 
Now not a sullying breath can rise 
Todim thy glory inthe skies.” L. wILcox. 
Demopolis, Ala., Nov. 1849. [S. S. Adv. 
eee 
Learning. 
EI 


THE USE OF LEARNING. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


“J'm tired of going to school,” said Her- 
bert Allen to William Wheeler, the 
boy who sat next to him, “‘don’t see any 
geat use, for my part, in studying geom- 
ery and navigation, and surveying and 
mensuration, and the dozen other things 
that 1am expected to learn. They’ll nev- 
erdo me any good—I am not going to get 
my living as a surveyor, or measurer, or 
sea captain.” 

“ How are you going to get your living, 
Herbert?”’ his young friend asked, in a 
quiet tone, as he looked up in his face. 

“Why, I’m going to learn a trade; or, 
at least, father says that I am.” 

“And soam I,” replied William. ‘And 
yetmy father wishes me to learn every 
thing that I can: for he assures me it will 
be useful some time or other in my life.” 

“Tam sure I can’t see what use I’m 
ever going to make, as a saddler, of alge- 
bra and surveying.” 

“Still if we can’t see it, Herbert, per- 
haps our fathers can, for they are older and 
wiser than we are. And we should en- 
deavor to learn simply because they wish 
us to, even if, in everything, we are expect- 
ed to study,-we do not clearly see the use.” 

“T can’t’ feel so,’’ Herbert replied, tos- 
sing his head, ‘‘and I don’t believe my 
father sees any more clearly than I do, the 
use of all this.” ' 

“You are wrong to talk so,” his friend 
aid, ina serious tone. ‘I would not 
think as you do for the world. Our fa- 
thers know what is best for us, and if we 
do not confide in them, we shall surely go 
wong.” 

“Tam not afraid,” responded Herbert, 
dosing the book over which he had been 
pring reluctantly for half an hour, in the 
vain attempt to fix a lesson on his unwil- 
ling memory; and taking some marbles 
fom his pocket, commenced amusing him- 
elf with them from the teacher’s observa- 
fon. 

William said no more, but turned to his 
lesson with an earnest attention. The 
difference in the character of the two boys 
istoo plainly indicated in the brief conver- 
sation we have recorded, to need further 
ilustration. To their teacher it was evi- 
dent, in numerous particulars in their con- 
duet, while Herbert never learned a task 
vel, One was punctual at school, the 
thera loiterer by the way. William’s 
books were taken care of—Herbert’s soil- 
ed,torn, disfigured, and broken, external- 
lyand internally. 

Thus they began life. The one obedi- 
tnt, industrious, attentive to the precepts 
ofthose who were older and wiser, and 
villing to be guided by them; the other 
indolent, and inclined to follow the lead- 
ngs of his own will, rather than the more 
‘tperienced teachings of others. 

: * 
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Asmen at the age of thirty-five, we will 
again present them to the reader. Mr. 
Wheeler is an intelligent merchant, in an 
«tive business, while Mr. Allen is a jour- 
ttyman mechanic, poor, in embarrassed 
“teumstances, and possessing but a small 
share of general information. 

“How do you do, Mr. Allen?’ said 
the merchant about this time, as the latter 
‘ntered the countingroom of the former. 

The contrast in their appearance was 
Very great. The merchant was well, and 
ada cheerful look, while the other was 
Poorly clad, and seemed sad and dejected. 

“T can’t say that Ido very well, Mr. 
Wheeler,” the mechanic replied in a tone 
of despondency. ‘* Work is very dull, 


and wages low, and with so large a family 
as I have, it is tough enough to get along 
under the best circumstances.” 

“Tam really sorry to hear you say so, 
Mr. Allen,” replied the merchant ina kind 
tone; “show much can you earn now?” 
“If I had steady work, I could earn 
nine or ten dollars a week. But our busi- 
ness is very bad; the substitution of 
steam engines on railroads for horses upon 
turnpikes, has broken in seriously upon the 
harness making bursiness. The conse- 
quence is, that I do not average six dol- 
lars a week the year round.” 

“Is it possible that railroads have 
wrought such a change in your business?” 
‘**Yes—the harness making branch of 
it—especially in large cities like this, 
where the heavy wagon trade is entirely 
broken up.” 

“Did you say that six dollars a week 
were all you could average ?”” 

* Yes, sir.” 

** How large is your family?” 

“Thave five children, sir.” 

‘“*Five children and only six dollars a 
week ! 

“That is all, sir. But six dollars will 
not support them, and I am in conse- 
quence getting behind hand.” 

“You ought to try to get into some 
other business.” 

‘** But I do not know any other.” 

The merchant mused for a while, and 
then said: ‘‘ Perhaps I can aid you in 
getting into something better. Iam Pres- 
ident of a newly projected railroad, and we 
are about putting on the line a company 
of engineers, for the purpose of engineer- 
ing, and as you studied these sciences at 
school at the same time that I did, I sup- 
pose you have stili a correct knowledge of 
both—if so, I will use my influence to 
have you appointed surveyor. The engi- 
neer is already chosen, and at my desire 
will give you all requisite instructions un- 
till you revive your early knowledge of 
these matters. The salary is one hundred 
dollars a month.” 

A shadow still darker than that which 
before rested there, fell upon the face of 
the mechanic. 

“Alas! sir,” he said, “I have not the 
slightest knowledge. It is true I studied 
it, or rather pretended to study it, at 
school—but it made no permanent impres- 
sion on my mind. I saw no use in it 
then, and I am now as ignorant of survey- 
ing as if I had never taken a lesson on the 
subject.” 

“*T am very sorry, Mr. All2n,” the mer- 
chant replied, in real concern. If you 
were a good accountant, I might, perhaps, 
get you into a store. What is your capac- 
ity in this respect?” 

**T ought to have beena good accountant, 
sir, for I studied mathematics long enough ; 
but I took but little interest in figures, 
and now, although I was for many months 
at school, pretending to study book-keep- 
ing, I am utterly incapable of taking charge 
of a set of books.” 

** Such being the case, Mr. Allen, I really 
do not know what I can do with you. 
But stay! I am about sending out an as- 
sorted cargo to Buenos Ayres, and then 
round to Calao, and want a man to go as 
supereargo who can speak the Spanish lan- 
guage. I remember that we studied Span- 
ish together. Would you be willing to 
leave your family and go? The wages 
will be one hundred dollars a month.” 

“T have forgotten all my Spanish, sir, 
I did not see the use of it while at school, 
and therefore it made no impression on my 
mind.” 

The merchant, really concerned for the 
poor mechanic, again thought of some way 
to serve him. At length he said, I can 
think of but one thing that you can do, 
Mr. Allen, and that will not be much bet- 
ter than your present employment. It is 
a service for which ordinary persons are 
employed—that of chain carrying to the 
surveyor on the proposed railroad expedi- 
tion.” 

** What are the wages, sir?” 

‘* Thirty-five dollars a month.” 

“* And found ?” 

** Certainly !” 

**T will accept it, sir, thankfully,” the 
man said. “It will be better than my 
present employment.” 

‘Then make yourself ready at once, for 
the company will start in a week.” 

**T will be ready, sir,” the poor man 
replied, and then withdrew. 








Ina week the company of engineers 
started, and Mr. Allen with them as chain 
carrier, When, had he, as a boy, taken the 
advice of his parents and friends, and 
stored upin his memory what they wish- 
ed him to learn, he might have filled the 
surveyor’s office, at more than double the 
wages paid him as chain carrier. Indeed, 
we cannot tell how high a position of use- 
fulness he might have held, had he im- 
proved all the opportunities afforded him 
in youth. But he perceived the use of 
learning too late.—The School Friend. 
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THE LITTLE GIRL AND THE RAIN. 


‘Mother, it rains,’ said a little girl who 
was looking out of the widow. ‘I am sor- 
ry not tomakea visit to Emma. She in- 
vited me twice before, but it rained, and 
now itis raining hard again.’ 

‘IT hope you will not be unhappy, my 
dear,” said her mother. ‘I think I notic2 
the tears upon your cheeks. I will not say 
it is a little thing, for the troubles of chil- 
dren seem great to them, but I trust you 
will be patient, and wait pleasantly for 
good weather.’ 

‘Mother, you have told me that God 
knows everything, and that he is always 
good. Then he certainly must know that 
there is but one Saturday afternoon in the 
week, and that is all the time I have to 
play with my little friends. He must 
know that it has rained now these three 
holidays, when I wished so much to go 
abroad. And can he not make sunshine 
whenever he pleases ?” 

‘ We cannot understand all the ways of 
God, my child; but the Bible tells us he 
is wise and good. Look out into your lit- 
tle garden, and see how happy the rose- 
buds are to catch the soft rain in their bo- 
soms, and how the violets lift up their 
sweet faces to meet it, and as the drop 
falls into the quiet stream how it dimples 
with gladness and gratitude. The cattle 
will drink at the stream and be refreshed. 
Should it be dried up, they would be trou- 
bled, and were the green grass to grow 
brown and die, they would be troubled 
still more, and some of them might perish, 
for want of food.’ 

Then the good mother told her daughter 
of the sandy deserts in the East, and of 
the camel who patiently bears thirst for 
many days, and how the fainting traveller 
watched for the rain-cloud, and blessed 
God when he found water; and she show- 
ed her the picture of the camel and the 
caravan, and told her how they were some- 
times buried under the sands of the desert. 
And she told her+a story of the mother 
who wandered into the wilderness with her 
son, and when the water was spent in the 
bottle, she laid him under the shade to 
die, and went and prayed in her anguish 
to God; then how an angel brought the 
water from heaven; and her son lived. 
She told her another story from the Bible, 
how there fell no rain in Israel for more 
thaa threé years, and the grass dried up, 
and the brooks wasted away, and the cat- 
tle died, and how the great prophet prayed 
earnestly to God, and the skies sent their 
blessed rain, and the earth gave forth her 
fruit. Many other things this good mother 
said to her child, to teach and entertain 
her. Then they sang together a sweet 
hymn or two, and the little girl was sur- 
prised to find the afternoon so swiftly 
spent, for the time passed pleasantly. 

So she thanked her kind mother for the 
stories she had told, and the pictures she 
had shown her. And she smiled and said: 
* What God pleases is best.’ 

Her mother kissed her child and said, 
‘Carry this sweet spirit with you, my 
daughter, as long as you live, and you will 
have gathered more wisdom from the storm 
than from the sunshine.’ [ Mrs. Sigourney. 
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THE INFIDEL BELIEVING. 


How great must have been the joy of 
the colporteur, whose faithful appeals sub- 
dued the proud heart of the sceptic, so 
that it could be said of him, as of another 
whose life had been spent in opposition to 
the truth, ‘‘ Behold, he prayeth.” ‘I call- 
ed,”’ says a colporteur who has been much 
blessed in his labors in Western New York, 


“to spend the night with a Christian 
friend, and during the evening, a man and 
his wife came in for a visit. As the man 
was an infidel, our conversation soon turn- 
ed upon the evidences of Christianity, and 
the guilt of rejecting the Bible. It was 
soon evident that the Spirit of the Lord 
had touched the sceptic’s heart. He trem- 
bled and became pale, struggling with 
great agitation to hide himself behind his 
system. At length, with a faltering voice, 
he asked, ‘Do you think I can be forgiv- 
en? After conversing a little time on the 
subject of salvation by Christ, he burst 
into tears, and asked me to pray for him. 
We knelt in prayer, and soon the man and 
his wife both cried aloud for mercy. That 
night it is believed they both consecrated 
themselves to the Lord. I was in that 
neighborhood four or five days, and fre- 
quently saw them, and they seemed to 
give evidence that they were truly born 
again. It was a memorable night to us 
all. The blaspheming infidel then became 
a praying man. O, said the good woman 
of the house, I was not prepared for all this. 

Before I left the neighborhood, there 
was a very interesting state of religious 
feeling among the people.” [Am. Mess. 





REPLY TO AN INFIDEL. 


An American traveller being unexpected- 
ly detained at the mole or quarantine in 
Odessa, was very civilly offered ‘ half of 
his apartments, and a sofa to lie on,” by a 
young Englishman, who acted as transla- 
tor to the mole. After they had formed an 
intimate acquaintance, and one evening 
had retired to rest, the traveller asked his 
friend how he could endure the blasphemy 
which was so constantly heard there. The 
young Englishman replied, that “‘ as a gen- 
tleman, these things were disagreeable to 
him, but as to their being intrinsically 
wrong, it was no matter of concern to him, 
as he denied the truth of all revelation, 
and believed JesusChrist to be an impostor.” 

The traveller, without supposing the re- 
mark would be heeded, except by courtesy, 
replied, ‘‘ Either Christ was an impostor, 
or he was not. If he was an impostor, we 
have the inconceivable phenomenon of a 
base man practising virtue, self-denial, 
charity, forgiveness of injuries, through his 
whole life, in spite of scourging, contume- 
ly, and even crucifixion. Is it philosoph- 
ical to suppose that a bad man would take 
so much pains to make men good? But 
if he was not an impostor, then he has 
told the truth, and we must believe him.” 

“Ts it possible that I never saw that 
before ?”” was the only reply of the young 
Englishman, but the argument sunk deep 
into his heart; and when the traveller 
had arrived at Alexandria, he received a 
letter from the former sceptic acknowledg- 
ing him as “ the best friend he ever had,” 
encouraging him to be equally faithful to 
others; and praying him not to forget 
‘his Odessa convert.” [ 1d. 





“A HARD JOB.” 

Mr. M. was anxious respecting his sal- 
vation, and was the object of solicitude to 
his Christian neighbors. He had a proud 
spirit, and was unwilling to submit to the 
humbling terms of the Gospel. ‘ How is 
Mr. M. getting along?” said Mr. L. to 
one who had been to pay M.avisit. ‘He 
is trying to work out a righteousness of 
his own,” was the reply. ‘‘ He will have 
a hard job,” said Mr. L. 

The expression, though a homely one, 
was full of truth. Consider what he 
would have to do. First, he must be holy 
as God is holy, and that immediately; for 
sueh is the command of God addressed to 
every son and daughter of Adam. With 
a mind darkened, and a heart hardened by 
years of sin; with a very imperfect knowl- 
edge of God, and of the claims of his law, 
he must rise at once, by his own unassist- 
ed efforts, to perfect holiness. But he 
must also devise some means of atoning 
for the long, long catalogue of sins record- 
ed against him in the book of God’s re- 
membrance. Certainly, a hard work was 
before him. Still, his case was not a sin- 
gular one. Awakened sinners often at- 
tempt to work out a righteousness of their 
own. They often thus weary themselves 
in vain, until they lose their convictions, 
and settle down in stupidity and sin. How 
much better to accept, at once, the right- 
eousness of Christ, so freely offered in the 
Gospel. 
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ANECDOTES OF EARLY TIMES. 

In November 1641, one Archibald Thomp- 
son, took a canoe on the Lord’s day, and pro- 
ceeded to carry some manure to his land 
across a very smooth piece of water. Though 
the weather was perfectly fair, his canoe sunk 
in the deep waters, and he was never heard of 
more. 

In January of the same year, eight men set 
sail ina shallop from Piscataqua. They set 
sail on the Sabbath, though they were earnest- 
ly advised not todo so. A storm arose, and 
they were driven to sea for fourteen days. Ere 
they reached the land, four of their number 
had perished with the cold. 

In May 1644, one Dalkin and his wife were 
going home from Medford, after sermon on the 
Lord’s day. They were obliged to pass a 
ford. The water was deep, and the wife was 
carried away by the stream beyond her hus- 
band’s reach. Hearing her cries, a dog came 
from a house which stood near, and swam out 
to her. She seized his tail, and was drawn 
ashore in safety. 

In the year 1646, one who had been a com- 
mon sailor, got command of a vessel, and 
engaged in privateering against the Spaniards. 
He was very successful in taking prizes, and 
thus acquired great wealth. He then came 
back to Boston. Instead of going to the best 
public house, and ordering the best accommo- 
dations as his wealth would have allowed him 
to do, he went to a poor thatched house. The 
owner of that house had entertained him in his 
poverty, therefore he would stay at the same 
house now that he was rich and able to reward 
the owner for his former kindness. He con- 
tinued to make the thatched house his home as 
long as he lived. His name was Cromwell. 

In the year 1676, the crew of an English 
ship mutinied, and put the Captain and other 
officers into the long boat, gave them a small 
quantity of provision, and cut them adrift. 
They were then about one hundred leagues 
westward of the Spanish coast. The muti- 
neers set sail for New England, expecting 
that the Captain and those with him would 
perish. But it was so ordered by Providence, 
that the Captain reached New England almost 
as soon as they did. He caused them to be 
apprehended and brought to trial. They were 
condemned to death. Some of the least guil- 
ty were pardoned—the others were executed. 

In the year 1638, three men from the colony 
at Plymouth, fell on a poor Indian near Provi- 
dence, and robbed and murdered him. The 
Indians were very angry, but when they saw 
that it was the purpose of the people of Ply- 
mouth to punish the murderers, they forbore to 
perform any acts of revenge. The murderers 
were arrested, tried and executed. 

In June 1633, a sad accident occurred on 
board a vessel, which belonged to Pemaquid. 
The vessel was on the way to Boston. One of 
the sailors was about to light a pipe. A com- 
panion requested. him to do without tobacco, 
till they reached the shore, which was near 
by, because there was a barrel of powder on 
board in a very exposed situation. The sailor 
replied, that he would have one pipe, even if 
Satan should carry him away bodily. As he 
was lighting his pipe, the powder took fire, and 
destroyed the vessel. The hands and feet of 
the sailor were blown off—no other persons on 
board were burnt. 

In December, 1633, as a man was taking 
some liquor to an Island, where he intended 
to make merry on the Lord’s Day, he was car- 
ried out to sea in his canoe, and never heard 
of more. 








J. A. 
p———_—_____} 

[The following communication was mislaid, 
or it would haye had a place before.] 


A SUMMER SCENE. 

Come with me to the heather braes of Scot- 
land, where the waters of ough Linnhe lie 
like a sparkling mirror in a gorgeous frame of 
wild flowers and water lilies. Summer is 
beautiful in our own loved home. Home 
friends, home voices, cast a spell around us that 
makes home seem almost a heaven; but there 
is a grandeur, a sublimity about a summer 
scene in Scotland, that our own less mountain- 
ous country does not possess. Lofty mountains 
lie around us, and their shadows fall onthe 
clear waters’ of the lake, like thoughts of old 





age on the light heart of youth. How often 
have the shores of this very lake, and the depths 
of the wild mountain fastnesses echoed to the 
triumphal song of the martyrs suffering for 
righteousness’ sake? It is said that ina woody 
glen near us, a whole family fell by the weap- 
ons of the relentless persecutors. Little ones 
just old enough nightly to clasp their tiny 
hands, and utter in childhood’s accents the 
evening prayer, parents, grandparents, all 
yielded up their lives on the greensward, just 
insight from here. The spot has long been a 
holy and a hallowed one to the shephesdg from 
Ben Nevis to Loch Awe. *Tis a glorious 
scene that we gaze upon this summer morn, a 
scene of rural life and quietness which will 
cheer our minds in the gloomiest hour, and 
burst upon us like the promises of the gospel 
mid the storms of earth. On that gently ris- 
ing knoll gambols.a flock of sheep, and the 
shepherd boy lies on his downy bed, his light 
locks mingling with the grass like veins of 
gold mid clusters of emeralds. Slumber hath 
cast its light veil over his features, and bright 
dreams of the future mingle with his sleeping 
thoughts. Sleep on, light-hearted one, cares 
and trials will come soon enough, when time 
will thread thy fair hair with snowy strands, 
and crush in gloomy realization, the anticipa- 
tions of happiness thou art now enjoying. 
Nought can we hear, but the songs of God’s 
birds, and the lowing of the cattle. Who, 
who would not rather live here, far from the 
busy scenes of men, and look “ Through nature 
up to nature’s God,” than dwell in crowded 
haunts mid the busy wranglers for life’s hon- 
ors and pleasures? Hark! the shepherd has 
aroused from his slumbers, and is waking the 
rudy echoes with the sweet notes of “ Bonny 
Doon.” Another shepherd on the shores of 
the lake, is replying to his song, and the mur- 
mur of the water chimes in right well with the 
old Scottish melody. How beautifully the 
sunlight falls on that purple heather ig that 
field near us, and what merry gambols the sum- 
mer wind plays with its graceful blossoms. 

Should not such a beautiful land as this be 
free? Where are the brave hearts, the strong 
hands of Scotia’s Bruces and Wallaces?— 
They are gone, and freedom’s song no lon- 
ger echoes from burnside, strat and glen. 
Ossian’s words rush upon the mind as we think 
of Scotland, as she now is, listen to them; tell 
me if they sound not like prophecy? “A green 
field mid the bosom of hills, winds silent with 
its own blue stream. Here, midst the waving 
of oaks, were the dwellings of kings of old. 
But silence, for many dark brown years hath 
settled on grassy Rathcol; for the race of he- 
roes hath failed along the pleasant vale.” Tru- 
ly spoken, “the race of heroes hath failed along 
the pleasant vale,” and the desire of freedom 
hath failed with them. 

But how have I wandered from the glad 
landscape before me, which is still spread out 
in matchless beauty at our feet. As we turn 
our steps away from it, everything seems to 
breathe farewell. 

“ Farewell—but still make mugic,: « 

Thou lake, thou glad and free! 

The shadows of all glorious flowers 

Be set in thee.” 

Farewell, ye birds of summer, 

Ye of the glancing wing ; 

I leave ye; but when I’m gone 

Stili sweet notes sing. 

Farewell to all that’s beautiful 

In the wild glens around— 

To this vision that hath blessed me here 

With spirit sound. Exsie Gray. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 22, 1849. 








Variety. 








EFFECT OF A MOTHER’S FEAR. 


First impressions made on the fears -of a 
child, are as apt to be enduring as first impres- 
sions of any other kind. Hence the mischief 
of frightful nursery tales. Wirt, in his recol- 
lections of his first ten years, thus describes 
the lasting effect of his childish sympathy with 
-his mother’s fear : 

On the evening that I am speaking of there 
was one of the most violent thunderstorms I 
have ever witnessed. My aunt got down her 
Bible and began to read aloud. As the storm 
increased, she read louder and louder. My 
mother was exceedingly frightened. She was 
one of the most tender and affectionate of be- 





ings, but she had the timidity of her sex in 





an extreme degree, and indeed, this storm wat 
enough to appal the stoutest heart. One fl 
of lightning struck a tree in the yard, an 
ripped off a large splinter, which it drove to- 
ward us. My mother shrieked aloud, flew be- 
hind the door, and took me with her. My aunt 
remained firm in her seat, and noticed the ap- 
peal in no other way, than by the increased en- 
ergy of hervoice. This was the first thunder- 
storm Iremember. I never got over my moth- 
er’s contagious terror until 7 became a man. 
Even then, and even yet, 1 am rendered much 
more easy by a thunder storm than I believe I 
should have beon if my mother had, on that 
occasion, displayed the firmness of my aunt. I 
could not have been more than five or six yedrs 
old when this happened. The incident and 
its effects on me show the necessity of com- 
manding our fears before our children. 
——— 


THE SAFEST PLACE. 


Not long ago there was a phrase current, 
among the “ baser: sort,” intended to ridicule 
the stay-at home habits of boys, or the‘anxiety 
of mothers, or both. We have had occasion to 
know something of the history of a great many 
bad men and wonien, and bad boys and girls, 
and we have never yét seen one who had a good 
mother and obeyed. her. 

“ Does your mother know yowre out?” If 
you are quite sure she would approve of your 
conduct or company, it is of little consequence 
whether she does or not; except that it is al- 
ways our duty tosave so kind and tender a 
friend, ofall needless anxiety. 

If you are out without your mother’s knowl- 
edge, or engaged in anything that she would 
disapprove, you had better look about you. 
Your worst enemy is very glad to find you out 
of sight and hearing of your best earthly friend, 
especially if he sees that you are at all inclined 
to serve him. A good mother is as much in 
the way of the Evil One, as a faithful watch-dog 
is in the way of the horse thief. 

We hope none of our young friends will 
ever be shamed out of a due regard to a moth- 
er’s care and oversight. We can assure them, 
that a safer place is not found, in the wide 
world, than at her side, nor a better inheritance 
than her prayers.— Youth’s Penny Gaz. 
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EXAMPLE FOR BOYS. 


When the late Rev. Robert Hall of Bristol, 
was about six years of age, on starting from 
home on Monday, it was his practice to take 
with him two or three books from his father’s 
library, that he might read them in the inter- 
vals between the school hours. The books he 
selected were not those of mere amusement, 
but such as required deep.and serious thought. 
Before he was nine years of age, he had read 
the hard treatises of Dr. Jonathan Edwards, 
and a work called ‘ Butler’s Analogy,’ on all 
of which he must have thought very much, or 
he could not have found so much pleasure in 
reading them. Before he was ten years old, 
he had written many essays, principally on re- 


ligion, and he often preached very sensibly to _ 


his brothers and sisters. 

Robert Hall grew up to be a great and good 
man. Everybody respected him for his fine 
talents, which he had nursed from his infancy : 
and even those who were so wicked as not to 
like his religion, admired his understanding. 
This was owing to his early diligence, and 
God’s blessing upon it. 


————_——— 


WASHINGTON’S ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 


In 1757, Washington, then a young man 
twenty-two years of age, was stationed with 
his regiment at Alexandria. At this time an 
election for public officers took place, and the 
contest between the candidates became exciting 
and severe. A dispute took place between 
Mr. Payne and Washington, in which the lat- 
ter (an occurrence very uncommon with him) 
became warm, and said something which gave 
Mr. Payne so much offence that he knocked 
Washington down; instead of flying into a 
passion, and sending him a challenge to fight a 
duel,as was expected, Washington, upon ma- 
ture reflection, finding he had been the aggres- 
sor, resolved to ask pardon of Mr. Payne on 
the morrow. Accordingly he met Mr. Payne 
the next day, and extended his hand in a friend- 
ly manner: “ Mr. Payne,” said he, “to err is 
nature ; to rectify error is glory. I find I was 
wrong yesterday, but I wish to be right to-day. 
You had some satisfaction, and if you think 
that was sufficient, here is my hand, let us be 
friends.” It is hardly necessary to state that 
ever afterwards they were so. 
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WORK BEFORE PLAY. 


A man who is very rich now, was ve’ r 
when he was a bes, Sten asked An: Bp 
his riches, he replied,‘ My father taught me 
never to play till my work was finished, and 
never to spend money until I had earned it. If 
Thad but half an hour’s work to do ina day, I 
must do that the first thing, and in half an 
hour. And after this, I was allowed to play: 
and I then could play with much more pleas- 
ure than if I had the thought of an unfinished 
task before my mind. [ early formed the 
habit of doing everything in time, and it soon 
became perfectly easy to doso. It is to this 
habit I owe my prosperity. Let every boy who 
reads this go and do likewise, and he will meet 
asimilar reward. 





THE FATHER’S PURCHASER, 

A father in writing on business to the T 
Society, mentions the gratifying fact that 
dridge’s Rise and Progress, which he ha 
been induced to purchase from a colporter, 
was the means, in the hands ot God, of the 
conversion of his daughter. Shortly after 
purchased the book he was unable to find it, 0, 
inquiry, it was found in his daughter’s chamber 
Again he looked for it, and again it was in the 
same place. A few nights after, at midnigh 
the daughter went to her parent’s bedside, anj 
requested them to pray for her. The burden 
of sin was soon removed, and she found the 
Saviour precious to her soul. 
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BEHAVIOUR. 


On the subject of behaviour in company 
Leigh Richmond gives the following excelley 
advice to his daughters : 

“ Be cheerful, but not gigglers. Be serioys 
but not dull. Be communicative, but not he. 
ward. Be kind, but not servile. Beware of 
silly, thoughtless speeches ; although you my 
forget them, others will not. Remember God 
eye is in every place, and his ear in every eon. 
pany. Beware of levity and familiarity wig, 
young men; a modest reserve without affects. 
tion, is the only safe path. Court and encoy. 
age serious conversation with those who are 
truly serious and conyersible;-and do Dot gp 
into valuable company without endeavoriy 
to improve by the intercourse permitted to yw, 
Nothing is more unbecoming, when one par 
of a company is engaged in profitable and jp. 
teresting conversation, than that another part 
should be trifling, giggling, and talking con. 
parative nonsense to each other.” 















—>+—- 4 
-WHERE WILL YOUR LANDING BB, 
An old minister of the gospel once said, 

that the first thing which led him to anxiety 
about his soul’s salvation, was this solea 
question: “If I were to die, where would ny 
landing be? Would it be in heaven, orin 
hell?” Carry this question home with you, 
dear reader—apply it to yourself. Ask you 
soul the same solemn question. Were youto 
die while reading this, where would your lani- 
ing be? Would it be in heaven, or in hell? 


—@—_—— 
We do not find a pear! in every shell. 


Poetry. 


ORIGINAL. 


WINTER. 
BY M. C. SAWYER. 
Cold Winter in earnest, has come here at last, 
With his mountains of snow, and keen chilling 
blast ; 
Enstamping his impress on waters congealed, 
And making sad havoc with forest and field. 


The tempest is howling, the storm-god is new, 
His voice o’er the meadows afar off we hear, 
While the merry sleighbells are jingling away, 
With parties for Christmas, all cheerful and gy. 
Yet at home, Old Comfort is social and fair, 
And Care sits napping in quietude’s chair, 
While the old fashioned hearth, capacious ani 














queer, 
Invitingly offers a world of “ good cheer.” 


Here, Children and frolic are sporting at play, 

And each in his turn, has a message to say, 

Or reads in the “ Paper,” so startling and true— 

s ar « Patrons! once more, pay the Printer his 
ue !” 


“LIKE JESUS.” 
I want to be like Jesus, 
So lowly and so meek ; 


For no one mark’d an angry word, 
That ever heard him speak. 


I want to be like Jesus, 
So frequently in prayer: 
Alone upon the mountain top, 
He met his Father there. 


I want to be like Jesus, 
For I never, never find 

That he, though persecuted, was 
To any one unkind. 


I want to be like Jesus, 
Engaged in doing good ; 
So that of me it may be said, 
“ She hath done what she could.” 


Alas! I’m not like Jesus, 
As any one may see: 

O! gentle Saviour, send thy grace, 
And make me like to thee! 








AN EMBLEM. 
A butterfly basked on a baby’s grave, 
Where a lily had chanced to grow: 
Why art thou here with a gaudy dye, 
Whilst she of the bright and sparkling eye, 
Must sleep in the church-yard low? 


Then it lightly soared through the sunny alr 
And spoke from its airy track ; 

I was a worm till I won my wings, 

And she whom thou mourn’st like a serazh 


sings ; ¥ 
Would’st thou call the blest one back? 











